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of  the  Kaffirs’  hopeless  doom,  the  tears  of 
anger  and  compassion  welled  to  his  eyes. 
Rosebushes  grew  from  the  ground  where 
they  fell,  and  you  can  see  them  to  this 
day  in  perennial  purple  pomp  in  the  garden 
of  his  palace. 

“But  in  the  morning,  after  he  had  held 
secret  council  with  his  soul,  he  sum- 
moned his  warriors  and  chieftains  before 
him  and  went  to  war  against  the  people  of 
the  South.  The  flames  of  battle  leaped 
from  his  ,9word  and  consumed  the  youth 
of  the  countr}'.  For  many  years  the 
ground  was  red  with  the  best  blood  of 
North  and  South.  Myriads  of  people  fell 
like  blades  of  grass  under  the  sickel  of 
the  mower,  and  towns  afire  turned  night 
into  day  with  their  funeral  glare.  In  nights 
bereft  of  sleep  the  puissant  Khan  did 
wrestle  with  the.  Angel  of  Doom.  The 
lines  of  secret  sorrow  were  furrowing 
his  face,  each  line  a furrow  plowed  by 
the  death  of  those  he  loved.  At  last  he 
overcame  the  heroes  of  the  South  in  his 
might.  Those  that  were  struck  in  irons 
had  been  freed,  and  home  he  went  with 
his  host,  victorious  and  beloved  of  his 
people.  And  with  them  he  will  abide  for 
ever  and  ever,  leading  them  in  the  path  of 
the  generous  and  the  brave.” 

Such  was  the  burden,  told  in  brief,  of 
Mostansir’s  astounding  tale. 

VI. 

The  poet  had  concluded  and  the  eyes  of 
the  court  were  again  upon  me.  With  a 
mighty  effort  I pulled  myself  together 
and  began: 

“Listen,  Abdul  Abbas,  and  you,  mollahs 
and  chieftains  of  His  Royal  Flighness  the 
Amir ! 

“It  matters  not  if  no  one  told  you  that 
a son  of  Eblis  slew  our  mighty  Khan. 
What  Mostansir,  the  son  of  Latuff,  said 
of  his  everlasting  reign  is  true,  our  sor- 
rowful bereavement  notwithstanding.  His 
spirit  rules'  throughou)t  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  but  the  reins  of 
government  are  held  now  by  my  master, 
Grover  Cleveland.  Does  not  your  Amir 
reign  still  over  you,  though  far  away,  with 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
his  trusty  Vizir?  Your  bard  and  teacher 
hasn't  told  you  all  there  is  to  tell.  Among 
those  who  drew  the  sword  for  our  great 
Khan  . . . . ” 

VII. 

But  before  I could  pronounce  his  magic 
name  the  folding  doors  of  the  audience 
chaml)cr  flew  thundcringly  asunder,  and 
in  came,  jostled  by  loudly  indignant  serv- 
itors of  the  court,  my  chief  clerk,  Mr. 
Fhner  W(K)dvvard,  a walking  pillar  of  dust, 
hoarse-voiced,  shaking,  and  bathed  in  pers- 
piration. He  hail  seen  my  papers  lying  on 
my  desk,  grasped  the  situation,  ridden  a 
horse  to  death  to  fetch  them  in  time, 
fought  the  palace  servants  to  gain  admis- 
sion, anil  now  he  made  his  apologies  to  the 
Grand  Vizier  for  his  intrusion  and  sorry 
appearance,  brief  and  to  the  point,  in  the 
best  style  of  unabashed  Nebraska.  That 
potentate,  remembering  his  own  offence, 
was  apologetically  kind  himself,  and  Mr. 
Woodward  went  to  my  quarters  anil  out 
of  the  presence.  I resumed,  acknowled.ged 
now  as  the  true  representative  of  a mighty 
and  warlike  nation : 


To  know  where  to  begin  and  where  to 
end  in  sorting  my  recollections  of  our  be- 
heloved  President  Lincoln  is  a somewhat 
difficult  task.  His  memory  both  in  glad- 
ness and  in  sorrow  lingers  with  us  all 
so  heartfully,  I feel  as  though  treading  on 
holy  ground,  lest  my  words  may  appear 
disrespectful  to  his  sacred  memory. 

Where  so  much  has  been  collated  and 
written  of  this  great  man,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  some  little  incidents  and  anec- 
dotes of  which  I was  personally  cogni- 
zant, might  have  a greater  interest  at  this 
time  than  those  facts  which  have  become 
matters  of  history. 

It  is  well  known  how  keen  was  his  sense 
of  humor — a humor  so  gentle  and  kindly 
that  it  never  wounded  the  feelings  of  the 
most  sensitive. 

One  day  while  in  the  White  House, 
awaiting  to  see  the  President,  I found 
myself  in  line  with  perhaps  fifty  others 
awaiting  my  turn  to  come.  Immediately 
in  front  of  me  was  a rather  tall  and 
stupid  appearing  fellow,  and  I wondered 
what  in  the  world  his  mission  was.  It 
was  soon  after  these  “contrabands”  had 
begun  brino-ing  in  information  relating  to 
the  enemy,  and  I was  not  surprised  to 
hear  him  say  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  answer 
to  his  question,  “Well,  my  friend,  what 
can  I do  for  you?”  “I  see  you  are  rather 
busy  to-day  and  I will  come  in  some  other 
time  to  tell  you  about  what  a “contraband’ 
told  me,  and” — here  the  President  inter- 
rupted him  by  a slap  on  the  shoulder,  and 
with  a steady  gaze  beginning  at  his  muddy 
boots  with  his  trousers  tucked  into  them 
and  looking  upward  to  his  shaggy  red  hair 
— e.xclaimed,  "Sit  right  down  here  and  tell 
me  all  you  know,”  and  winking  at  me 
over  the  stranger’s  shoulder,  added:  “And 


VIH. 

“Abdul  Abbas,  and  you,  men  of  Bochara, 
listen  to  words  of  truth : 

“Among  those  who  drew  the  sword  for 
our  great  Khan,  there  were  five  thousand 
able  warriors  of  the  very  people  you  are 
holding  now  in  bondage.  They,  came  from 
the  farthermost  corners  of  the  earth  to 
light  his  battles  and  die  in  his  cause, 
which  is  theirs  all  the  world  over — the 
cause  of  liberty,  enlightenment  and  even- 
handed  justice.  Their  blood  mingled  free- 
ly on  untolil  hattlelielils  with  the  blood  of 
all  the  other  heroes  of  the  war,  and  their 
ashes  rest  in  sacreil  soil,  wherever  slain 
▼ alor  found  its  final  resting  place.  And 
the  brothers  of  this  people  our  Khan  took 
under  the  mighty  wings  of  his  protection 
— the  brothers  of  the  people  whose  warlike 
faith  has  been  attested  by  his  firman  of 
the  year  Tw-elve-hundred  and  Forty-one, 
under  Linkum  Khan’s  own  hand  and  seal 
—you  have  shed  their  blood  and  these  men 


by  telling  all  you  know  it  certainly  cannot 
take  you  very  long.”  Evidently  the  man 
did  not  see  the  joke,  and  sitting  down 

told  a short  story  and  was  soon  out  of  the 
room. 

On  another  occasion  an  arm\-  officer 
called  upon  the  President  to  tender  his 
resignation,  whereupon  the  President 
said : ‘All  right,  I accept  your  resigna- 
tion, but  nothing  can  compensate  me  for 

the  loss  of  you,  for  when  you  retire  I 

will  then  he  the  ugliest  man  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  government”  — and  yet 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  uglj',  for  his  tall, 

stooping,  ungainly  figure  was  forgotten 
in  the  loving  e.xpressions  coming  from  a 
God-given  joy  of  heart,  which  became  in- 
stantly contagious. 

His  love  for  fun  served  to  hide  many  an 
inward  pang.  One  day  I accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  he  present  at  a review  of  the 
First  -\rmy  Corps  of  the  Potomac  under 
the  command  of  General  Reynolds,  held 
near  to  Washington,  and  the  driver  of 
the  ambulance  in  which  he  rode,  becom- 
ing angry  at  his  wild  team  of  six  mules, 
used  some  rather  original  “cuss  words.” 
Smiling,  Mr.  Lincoln  touched  the  man  on 
his  shoulder  and  said,  “Excuse  me,  my 
friend,  are  you  an  Episcopalian?” 

The  man  greatly  startled,  looked  sheep- 
ishly around,  and  replied,  “No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I am  a Methodist.”  “Well.”  said 
Mr.  Lincoln.  “I  thought  you  must  be  an 
Episcopalian,  because  you  swear  just  like 
Governor  Seward,  who  is  a very  strict 
church  warden.” 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  from  his 
famous  trip  to  Richmond  after  its  sur- 
render. I chanced  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  White  House  early  one  morn- 
ing, when  1 saw  a detachment  on  the 


are  crying  out  now  to  our  government  for 
help  against  the  grievous  yoke  of  your  op- 
pression !” 

IX. 

The  thundercloud  hanging  over  the 
councils  of  .Vbdul  .Mibas  was  dispelled. 
.\  Koran  Surolt  in  favor  of  the  Jews 
couldn’t  have  impresseil  them  more  deeply 
than  this  reference  to  a firman  of  the  Is- 
kander of  the  West.  The  courtiers  stood 
in  respectful  silence,  the  whilst  their  over- 
lord  was  wrapped  in  meditation.  .\  Jiraii 
was  finally  ordered  and  I withdrew.  But 
the  shades  of  night  bad  not  sunk  as  yet 
over  the  city  of  Bochara  when  the  two 
.\merican  Jews  were  delivered  over  into 
my  custody  by  the  officials  of  the  court. 
Three  thousand  unhappy  beings  of  the 
ancient  faith  were  liberated  the  next  day; 
and  over  them  all  hovered  tenderly  the 
spirit  of  the  martyred  friend  of  all  that 
are  oppressed  and  in  bondage. 
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lute  step”  with  “arms  at  will.”  Between 
■ir  shouts  'they  fcheered  most  lustily, 
eir  wheezy  and  unmusical  band  then 
led  to  the  clamor  by  injecting  snatches 
national  airs  with  added  cries  for 
incoln,  Lincoln.”  Presently  there  ap- 
ired  at  the  second  story  window  the  tall 
me  of  the  President,  who  wore  a brown 
m duster  much  wrinkled  and  spotted 
h mud.  Immediately  the  band  empha- 
?d  his  presence  by  a blare  of  brass  in- 
.iments;  the  screaming  of  fifes  and  the 
ting  of  drums,  fearful  to  hear. 

'm  orderly  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
I said,  “Mr.  President,  the  band  is 
y'ing  ‘Dixie,’  shall  I order  it  to  stop?” 
o,”  said  the  President,  “let  them  play ; 
en  we  captured  the  Southerners,  we 
tured  their  tunes.”  The  crowd  called, 
peech,  speech,  speech,” 

:il  they  were  speechless 
mselves,  and  after  much 
re  racket  Mr.  Lincoln 
ved  his  brawny  arms 
' silence  and  began  a 
eech,  which,  coming? 
im  his  manly,  good 
trt,  breathed  such  a lov- 
:,  kindly  feeling  toward 
South,  that  had  his 
rds  been  put  into  cold 
e,  would  have  incensed 
Northern  masses,  who 
re  still  burning  with 
h intense  enmity 
linst  the  South,  that  he 
uld  most  surely  have 
n blamed  beyond  meas- 
■ for  bis  hasty  expres- 
ns  of  forgiveness  for 
hated  enemy*  of  but 
terday.  But  he  was  so 
‘r  joyed  with  the  pros- 
ts  of  peace  that  he 
lid  not  restrain  himself 
1 closed  by  sayinor,  that 
<ie,  which  was  the  song 
the  Confederacy,  was 
much  the  national  air 
the  republic  now  as  the 
ar  Spangled  Banner’ 
s before  the  war.’ 
fortunately  the  hour 
s too  early  for  report- 
to  be  present,  and  T 
s happy  when  I saw  no 
ntion  of  the  event  in 
afternoon  papers  of 
day  nor  in  subsequent 
itions.  I afterwairds 
rned  that  the  body  of 
diery  alluded  to,  came 
the  same  boat  from 
•hmond  with  the  President,  who  had 
Iged  them  after  landing,  but  who  were 
ermined  to  see  him  once  before  dis- 
iding  to  their  homes. 

)n  one  occasion  when  business  took  me 
the  White  House.  T had  the  good  for- 
e to  find  Mr.  Lincoln  in  one  of  his 
st  jocular  and  reminiscent  moods.  He 
1 me  the  following  story  of  “How  the 
,'erend  Mr.  Shofle  acquired  riches:” 
Milieu  T first  entered  upon  my  duties 
President.”  said  Mr.  T.incoln.  grasping 
arm  in  his  peculiar  way  with  one  of 
long,  bony  hands,  while  he  ran  bis  fin- 
s through  and  brushed  back  Ids  shagg>’ 
ck  hair,  “T  fully  made  up  my  mind  to 
loint  to  office  those  only  whom  I knew 
be  honest  and  who  had  suitable  ability. 


Shofle  put  in  an  appearance,  and  said  that 
the  Colonel  had  recommended  him  to  ap- 
ply for  a certain  position  in  the  Revenue 
Department. 

“‘What  is  the  salary?’  said  I,  while 
signing  in  a mechanical  way  a pile  of  com- 
missions. 

“ ‘Two  thousand  dollars  a year.’ 

“ ‘Mfell,  do  you  think  that  enough  ? I 
may  be  able  to  do  better  for  you,’  for  I 
knew  he  was  an  honest  man  and  thought 
he  might  just  as  well  as  not  get  a place 
where  he  could  earn  more  money.’ 

“ ‘Oh,  plenty.  Uncle  Abe,  for  that  is 
more  than  double  the  amount  I’ve  been 
earning  for  years  past.’ 

“Now  I began  to  think,”  said  our  Mkrtyr 
President,  “that  I would  have  to  force 
him  in  to  a place  paying  a larger  salary, 
and  where  the  government 
would  have  a correspond- 
ing return  for  his  valuable 
services,  for  T was  more 
than  ever — if  that  were 
possible — convinced  that  he 
was  an  honest  man : but 

T finally  concluded  to  give 
him  his  wa\^  and  he  was 
appointed  accordingly.  Off 
he  went  rejoicing  but  I 
felt  rather  mean  at  my 
one-horse  gift  to  my  good, 
honest  reverend  friend. 

“Three  years  elapsed, 
and  the  anxieties  attend- 
ing the  war  had  completely 
driven  from  my  mind,  for 
the  time  being,  the  inci- 
dent just  related,  when  my 
messenger  brought  me  a 
card  bearing  the  familiar 
name,  ‘Rev.  Adam  Shofle,’ 
and  immediately  there 
flashed  across  my  mind  all 
the  circumstances  attend- 
ing my  appointing  him  to 
office.  T directed  him  to 
be  shown  in,  and  in  walk- 
ed. with  creaky  boots,  one 
of  the  best  and  finest 
dressed  men  T bad  seen 
in  many  a day.  T recog- 
nized his  countenance  at  a 
glance,  but  it  was  his  mar- 
velous clothes  that  trou- 
bled me.  They  sat  easily 
enough  upon  his  body,  but 
somehow  or  other  they 
did  not  set  so  easy  upon 
mv  mind,  but  wherefor  T 
could  not  for  the  life  of 
me  tell,  if  T had  tried, 
which  I didn’t. 

“‘Good  morning.  Mr.  President’ — no 
longer  ‘I'ncle  .Abe,’  as  before — said  he.  in 
a sort  of  grandiloquent  manner:  ‘T  hope 
you  are  well  and  getting  on  nicely.’ 

“ ‘Oh,  yes.’  said  T : ‘we  poor  folks  eke 
out  a living  after  a fashion  :’  intending  to 
give  him  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  for  T knew 
what  an  honest  man  he  was.  and  how 
much — I couldn't  tell  then  exactly  how 
mucli.  for  T had  lost  the  run  of  him — wc 
were  indebted  to  Iiim. 

“‘Mr.  President.  I’ve  come  to  resign  my 
office.’ 

.\s  though  I had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning. T managed  to  exclaim.  ‘Indeed !’ 

“ ‘Yes.  I feel  that  there  are  many 

{Continued  on  page  394.) 


In  any  event  honesty  should  be  the  pre- 
requisite, as  the  lack  of  a little  ability 
might  be  easily  made  up  by  an  honest  man 
endeavoring  to  do  his  whole  duty  con- 
scientiously. While  this  resolve  was  fresh 
upon  me  there  came  to  visit  me  a very  old 
friend,  a Baptist  minister,  who  had  tra- 
veled so  fast  that  he  had  not  yet  shaken 
the  Illinois  real  estate  off  his  capacious 
boots. 

“ ‘Why,  what  brings  you  here,  Mr.  Sho- 
fle?’ (which  was  not  his  name,  but  it  will 
do  just  as  well.) 

“‘Well,’  he  replied,  ‘I  came  down  here 
firstly  to  see  you  and  get  an  old-fashioned 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  secondly  to  say 
that  the  folks  of  my  congregation  are  so 
poor  that  they  can  hardly  afford  me  a de- 
cent living  and  I thought  maybe  you 
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could  give  me  some  sort  of  an  office  that 
would  pay  me  better.’ 

“ ‘Certainly,’  I answered,  quickly,  for  I 
knew  he  was  an  honest  man  and  I was 
looking  for  stock  of  that  kind.  ‘Have  you 
in  view  any  particular  office?’ 

“ ‘No,’  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shofle,  com- 
placently; ‘I  would  not  know  what  to  se- 
lect if  you  were  to  Iiand  me  a list  to 
choo.se  from.’ 

“‘Nor  I what  to  give  you:  but  I will 
tell  you  who  will  help  you  out.  You  know 
Col.  Chootsper.  of  your  county.  He  is 
now  on  duty  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Go  and  see  him  : he  is  a man  of  resources, 
and  will  get  you  out  of  your  difficulty. 

Come  back  to-morrow  and  report.’ 

“The  next  day,  according  to  promise, 
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LINCOLN  AND  HIS  RELATION  TO  THE 
JEWS 


By  ISAAC  MAKKIINS. 


Whi'ii  Lincoln  first  ran  for  President 
the  Jewisli  population  of  the  Uniterl 
States  scarcely  exceeded  one-lifth  its  pres- 
ent nninher  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
As  the  Repnhlican  nominee  Lincoln  had 
the  snpiiort  of  such  men  as  Michael  Ileil- 
prin,  Ahraham  Arnold,  Philip  Joachimson, 
Kilwin  Marwitz,  Ahram  J.  li)ittenhoefer, 
Isiilore  Hush,  Lewis  X.  Demhitz  and  Rabbis 
Davirl  Icinhorn,  Samuel  M.  Isaacs,  Sabato 
Morais,  Liehman  Adler  and  B.  Felscn- 
thal.  The  position  occupied  by  Rabbi 
Isaac  Leeser,  Isaac  M.  Wise  and  M.  J. 
Raphael  was  lukewarm  if  not  antagonistic. 
Pro-slavery  views  predominated  in  the 
Jewish  rank  and  file.  The  attitude  of  all 
classes  toward  Lincoln  underwent  a 
change  as  the  war  progressed  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  his  paramount  purpose 
was  the  preservation  of  the  Union  regard- 
less of  the  continuance  or  extinction  of 
slavery. 

LI^’COLN’s  Liberality. 

Lincoln’s  liberality  in  the  matters  of  a 
Jewish  army  chaplain  and  General  Grant’s 
order  X’o.  ii  went  far  in  enhancing  his 
popularity  with  the  Jews.  The  first  named 
incident  was  in  the  fall  of  i86i,  when  the 
then  Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cameron, 
refused  to  appoint  Dr.  Arnold  Fischel  of 
Xew  York  as  chaplain,  owing  to  an  exist- 
ing law  of  Congress  requiring  chaplains 
to  be  regularly  ordained  ministers  of  some 
Christian  denomination.  The  President 
was  prompt  in  having  this  law  repealed. 
He  was  equally  so  a year  or  so  later  when 
General  Grant  issued  ani  edict  Yxjclud- 
ing  Jews  as  a class  within  the  lines  of  his 
army,  the  order  being  revoked  by  the 
President  at  the  instance  of  Cesar  J. 
Kaskel,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  who  “stole  a 
march”  on  Rabbis  Wise,  Lilienthal,  and 
others,  who  had  gone  to  Washington  for 
the  same  cause.  Excepting  these  two  in- 
cidents no  matters  of  special  concern  to 
the  Jews  as  such  occurred  during  Lin- 
coln’s administration. 

X’othing  offered  Lincoln  more  pleasure 
than  the  receipt  shortly  before  his  leav- 
ing Springfield  for  Washington  to  assume 
the  Presidency  of  a flag  made  by  Abraham 
Kohn,  city  clerk  of  Chicago,  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  recently  formed,  bearing 
upon  its  folds  in  Hebrew  characters  a mes- 
sage of  Godspeed,  cctnsisting  of  a quota- 
tion from  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Admiral 
Preble  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this 
incident  in  his  “History  of  the  Flag,”  pub- 
lished some  years  ago.  President  McKin- 
ley while  Governor  of  Ohio  in  the  course 
of  a speech  in  Kansas  made  touching  ref- 
erence to  this  flag,  its  recipient  and  the 
donor. 

Jews  Close  to  Lincoln. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  intimate  of  Lin- 
coln’s Jewish  acquaintance,  and  one  who 
stood  very  high  in  his  esteem  was  Abra- 


ham Jonas,  fallicr  of  Benjamin  Jonas,  one 
time  United  States  Sctiator  from  Ixiuisi- 
ana.  Jonas  lived  at  Quincy  where  lie  was 
a successful  lawyer  and  enjoyed  a fine 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  politician,  be- 
ing very  prominent  in  the  Whig  Party, 
lie  was  the  first  Grandmaster  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois,  having  oc- 
cupied a similar  office  in  Kentucky.  Jonas 
figured  prominently  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  in  Quincy,  when 
the  former  made  his  headquarters  in  the 
office  of  Jonas.  A most  interesting  letter 
written  by  Lincoln  to  Jonas  has  been  pre- 
served, which  bears  undoubted  evidence 
of  their  most  intimate  relations.  This 
letter  which  appeared  just  after  Lincoln’s 
nomination  to  the  Presidency  is  an  appeal 
to  Jonas  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  his 
opponents  who  were  charging  him  with 
knownothingism,  refers  to  an  oyster  sup- 
per partaken  of  by  the  two  in  Quincy 
and  otherwise  reveals  their  closest  inti- 
macy. Within  sixty  days  after  his  inau- 
guration in  i86i.  Lincoln  appointed  Jonas 
Postmaster  at  Quincy,  and  when  at  death 
door  in  1864  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
a parole  permitting  a son  of  Jonas,  a 
Confederate  prisoner,  to  visit  the  bedside 
of  his  dying  father  at  Quincy.  After  the 
death  of  Jonas  the  President  appointed 
Louisa  Block  Jonas,  his  wife,  to  fill  his 
unexpired  term. 

One  of  the  few  Jewish  residents  of 
Springfield  well  acquainted  with  Lincoln 
was  the  late  Julius  Hammerslough,  of 
N’ew  York,  for  many  years  President  of 
the  X^ational  Clothiers’  Association.  He 
was  full  of  interesting  reminiscences  of 
Lincoln  as  a neighbor  in  Springfield,  and 
a resident  of  Washington,  and  was  very 
conspicuous  in  the  project  for  the  erection 
of  the  National  Lincoln  Monument  in 
Springfield. 

Henry  Rice,  for  over  thirty  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  was 
quite  intimate  with  Lincoln,  having  formed 
his  acquaintance  while  a resident  of  Jack- 
sonville. 111.,  in  the  so’s.  He  heard  several 
of  Lincoln’s  debates  with  Douglas,  met 
Lincoln  often  in  Jacksonville,  Springfield 
and  Washington,  and  had  various  business 
transactions  with  him  while  tl»e  two  re- 
sided in  Illinois.  Lincoln’s  regard  for 
Rice  was  manifested  by  conferring  a com- 
mission as  Quartermaster. 

Lincoln  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
with  Henry  Greenbaum,  of  Chicago,  for 
some  years  before  he  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  although  he  was  well 
aware  of  Greenbaum’s  close  friendship 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Lincoln  and 
Greenbaum  once  took  a walk  on  the  streets 
of  Chicago  when  the  future  President  ask- 
ed Greenbaum  to  support  his  candidacy, 
to  which  Greenbaum  replied  that  he 
could  not,  because  of  a pledge  to  Douglas, 
at  which  Lincoln  when  he  heard  this  said. 


"lu'  didn’t  ipean  it.”  Lincoln’s  historic  dc- 
|)aitnrc  from  Springfield  for  Washington 
to  asmne  the  Presidency  was  witnessed  by 
Mr.  Greenbaum.  lie  considers  Lincoln 
the  gre.atest  man  of  the  age  aid  rejoices 
in  the  fact  th.at  he  was  numbered  among 
his  associates. 

War  newsp.apers  devoted  considerable 
■attention  to  Isaachar  Zacharic,  a New 
\'ork  chiropodist  who  was  presumed  ' to 
ha\'e  gained  the  confidence  of  President 
Lincoln  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  origin 
of  their  ac(|uaintance  is  a matter  of  con- 
jecture, some  assigning  it  to  an  introduc- 
tion of  Seward,  Stanton  or  General 
Panks,  while  others  pretend  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a letter  of 
Lincoln  to  Zacharic,  written  long  before 
the  war  and  addressed  “Dear  Zacharic 
the  presumption  being  that  their  acquain- 
ance  was  formed  while  Lincoln  was  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1848  or  during 
one  of  his  several  early  visits  to  the  East. 
Zacharic  was  detailed  by  the  Medical  De- 
partment to  treat  the  feet  of  the  soldiers 
in  Virginia,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was 
reported  by  the  newspapers  as  having  “re- 
lieved the  President”  who  had  been  badly 
sprained  while  on  horseback  reviewing 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Zacharic  was  credited  with  having  been 
sent  by  Lincoln  on  important  missions  to 
Savannah,  New  Orleans  and  Richmond, 
of  having  been  placed  in  confinement  by 
Stanton  and  released  by  Lincoln,  and  as 
having  been  entertained  a whole  evening 
by  the  President  in  his  room  in  the  White 
Flouse.  He  unquestionably  obtained  sev- 
eral passes  and  pardons  from  Lincoln  for 
relatives  and  friends,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  confirm  the  current  stories  of  their  re- 
markable intimacy.  From  what  can  now 
be  ascertained  of  Zacharic  coupled  with 
numerous  humorous  press  notices  of  his 
association  with  Lincoln  published  during 
the  war  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  Zacha- 
rie’s  services  in  behalf  of  the  government 
were  restricted  to  a far  less  serious  field 
than  that  of  diplomacy,  notwithstanding 
nersistent  claims  of  his  having  been  sent 
by  Lincoln  to  Richmond  for  the  purpose 
of  terminating  “the  unpleasantness”  be- 
tween the  states  and  holding  interviews 
with  Jefferson  Davis,  Judah  J.  Benjamin 
and  other  Confederate  leaders. 

In  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  i860,  at  Chicago,  were  Moritz  Pinner, 
of  Missouri  and  Lewis  N.  Demhitz.  of 
Kentucky.  Sigismund  Kaufman  of  New 
York  was  that  year  a Presidential  elector 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  Mlaier  Hirsch  of 
Oregon  was  chosen  as  a delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1864 
at  Baltimore,  and  Abram  J.  Dittenhoeffer 
of  New  York  was  at  the  same  time  a 
Presidential  elector  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  Pinner  knew  Lincoln  very  well. 
Dembit?  never  met  Lincoln.  Kaufmanin 
was  influential  with  Lincoln  and  Seward. 
Hirsch  it  is  believed  was  unacquainted 
with  the  nominee  for  whom  he  voted  at 
Baltimore.  Dittenhoeffer  was  introduced 
to  Lincoln  after  the  delivery  of  his 
Cooper  Institute  Speech  and  became  inti- 
mate with  him  after  his  re-election.  Jos- 
eph Seligman  of  New  York  held  frequent 
conversations  with  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Chase  and  was  instrumental  m 


icing  large  numbers  of  our  government 
ncls  abroad. 

Some  War  Incidents. 

The  best  available  data  indicates  that 
me  1,000  Jews  responded  to  Lincoln’s 
11s  for  troops.  One  regiment,  composed 
•gely  of  Jews,  isoth  Pennsylvania  acted 
the  President’s  body  guard.  Lincoln 
■dined  the  offer  of  Captain  Uriah  P. 
“vy  of  the  Navy  of  a large  sum  of  money 
help  suppress  the  rebellion.  He  com- 
ssioned  many  Jews  to  high  rank  in  the 
ilitary  service  and  tendered  diplomatic 
issio'ns  to  several.  Lieut. -Colonel  New- 
in  of  the  31st  New  York  Regiment 
lile  mortally  wounded  was  visited  by 
ncoln  at  a Washington  hotel,  so  it  is 
serted.  General  William  Mieyer  of  New 
ork,  is  credited  with  having  been  hon- 
ed with  a letter  of  thanks  from  the 
resident  for  his  services  in  the  New 
irk  Draft  riots  of  1863.  David  Levy  a 
ildier  from  Pennsylvania  was  pardoned 
Lincoln  after  desertion  on  condition 
at  he  never  re-enlist  and  faithfully  serve 
itil  honorably  discharged,  which  he  did. 
svy  who.  now  lives  in  Decatur,  111.,  re- 
ntly  sold  this  pardon  in  Lincoln’s  hand- 
riting  for  the  sum  of  $5.00  to  a promi- 
nt government  official. 

Dr.  Szold  one  day  appealed  to  Presi- 
■nt  Lincoln  on  behalf  of  a Jewish  sold- 
r under  sentence  of  death  for  desertion, 
e supplemented  his  plea  by  handing  Mr. 
incoln  a copy  of  the  Bilile  with  a certain 
issage  marked,  as  justifing  executive 
ilcmency.”  The  President  failed  to  see 
e point — in  fact,  the  citation  in  question 
inply  provoked  an  outburst  of  laughter 
1 the  part  of  the  Chief  Executive,  who 
rnished  the  doctor  with  a letter  to  Gen- 
al  Meade  to  dispose  of  the  case.  Meade 
;clined  to  interfere  and  the  execution 
illowed  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  the 
esence  of  twenty-live  thousand  troops  of 
e Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Accompanied  by  .'Xdolpbus  S.  Solomons 
: Washington,  Rev.  Dr.  M.  J.  Raphael 
’ New  York  was  introduced  to  Lincoln 
ith  a view  of  obtaining  promotion  for  a 
in,  an  officer  in  the  Army.  The  president 
easantly  suggested  to  the  Rabbi  that  he 
lould  be  at  home  praying  for  the  success 
’ our  arms.  Dr.  Raphael  answered  that 
s had  an  assistant  at  home  doing  that 
uty.  To  this  the  Presilent  replied  as 
? handed  the  desired  appointitient  “Now 
loctor,  you  may  go  back  home  and  do 
lur  own  praying.’’ 

Two  New  Yorkers  attended  a reception 
t the  White  House  a few  weeks  before 
incoln's  assassination — the  late  Myer  S. 
!ancs  who  wrote  an  interesting  account 
f his  impressions  of  the  President,  which 
as  published  in  the  Jcn'ish  Mcssciujcr, 
lid  Joseph  C.  Levi  and  his  wife,  then  on 
bridal  tour,  both  of  whom  were  pre- 
Mited  to  Mr.  Lircoln. 

Goodman  L.  Mordccai  of  Charleston, 
,-as  imprisoned  in  Washington  for  enter- 
ig  our  lines  the  last  year  of  the  Civil 
\’ar  while  bound  for  Nassau  in  behalf 
f a business  firm  in  the  Confederacy, 
'll  rough  the  intercession  of  New  York 
riends,  he  was  released  and  called  on 
he  President  !to  express  his  gratitude. 


THE  AMERICAN  HEBREW. 

Lincoln’s  kindly  ways  quite  won  his  visi- 
tors— so  much  so,  that  although  a South 
Carolinian  and  a discharged  Confed- 
erate soldier  he  was  completely  captivated 
by  the  President’s  sympathy  and  on  reach- 
ing New  York  where  he  has  since  resided 
he  determined  to  join  the  Republican 
party  with  which  he  has  since  been  iden- 
tified. month  or  so  previous  to  Lin- 
coln’s assassination  Mr.  Mordecai  by 
chance  made  the  acquaintance  of  J.  Wilkes 
Booth  in  Montreal.  Booth  told  him  he 
was  about  to  proceed  South  via  Halifax 
and  join  the  Confederate  Army.  The  mis- 
carriage of  his  plans  is  evidenced  by  the 
event  of  April  14.  On  the  day  of  Lincoln’s 
death,  in  the  corridor  of  the  Queens  Hotel 
in  Toronto  where  he  was  a guest,  Mr. 
Mlordecai  encountered  an  ex-chaplain  of 
the  Confederate  army  expatiating  on  the 
assassination  as  “the  greajtest  Southern 
victory  of  the  war.’’  This  was  too  much 
for  the  converted  South  Carolinian  who 
went  on  to  narrate  of  Lincoln’s  kindness. 
Says  Mr.  Mordecai,  “the  man  in  clerical 
robes  bowed  in  submissive  silence  and 
earnestly  apoligized  for  the  language  ut- 
tered in  a moment  of  great  excitement.’’ 

Simon  Wolf  of  Washington  has  fre- 
quently told  of  his  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  intercede  for  a Jewish  soldier 
condemned  to  death  for  desertion,  of  the 
President’s  firmness  and  his  finally  yield- 
ing and  of  Lincoln’s  being  moved  to  tears 
when  informed  liy  Mr.  Wolf  not  many 
days  thereafter  how  the  pardoned  soldier 
bad  given  up  his  life  on  the  field  of  liattle. 
.\  less  pathetic  incident  was  Mr.  Wolf’s 
appeal  to  Lincoln  when  George  Butler 
sent  a despatch  to  the  War  Department 
announcing  the  capture  of  one  hundred 
Confederates,  sixty  Contrabands  and  five 
Jew,  a prompt  and  amiable  apology  being 
elicited  from  the  General  when  Mr.  Wolf’s 
remenilhrance  was  called  to  his  attention. 

Lincoln’s  Death. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  several  thou- 
sand Jews  took  part  in  the  Lincoln  funeral 
procession.  The  synagogues  there  and 
elsewhere  were  draped  with  mourning. 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Isaacs  was  chosen  to  de- 
liver a prayer  at  the  great  memorial  meet- 
ing in  Union  Square,  New  York,  at  which 
George  Bancroft  presided.  Rabbis  in  the 
States  recently  restored  to  Federal  Control 
joined  in  the  demonstrations  of  grief  for 
Lincoln’s  death.  On  the  day  of  Lincoln’s 
assassination  Simon  Wolf  met  J.  Wilkes 
Booth  in  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Washing- 
ton, and  the  tvvo  had  a chat.  Wolf’s  resem- 
blance to  Booth  compelled  him  to  remain 
in  doors  for  some  time.  He  further 
states  that  this  resemblance  was  so  stri- 
king that  Theodore  Kaufman  the  histori- 
cal painter  asked  him  to  pose  in  his  pic- 
ture "Tile  .\ssassination  of  .\braliam  Lin- 
coln,’’ whicli  consists  of  two  canvases,  the 
li.gures  alxnit  half  life  size.  Mr.  Wolf 
adds  that  he.  Booth  and  Benjamin  F. 
Peixotto  had  played  on  the  amateur 
stage  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  some  years  pre- 
vious to  the  assassination.  Jacob  Semon 
a discharged  Confederate  soldier  from 
Richmond.  Va . was  arrested  in  Philadel- 
phia because  of  his  close  resemblance  to 
Booth  and  held  in  confinement  pending 
proof  of  his  identity. 

The  late  Fmaiu’cl  B.  Hart  of  New  York 
has  thrown  light  on  the  subject  of  General 
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Lee’s  attitude  toward  Lincoln,  which  is  of 
historical  importance.  Having  gone  to 
Richmond  immediately  after  the  evacua- 
tion, Mr.  Hart  met  S.  Taylor  Suite,  a 
prominent  promoter  of  Washington.  Suite 
told  him  that  he  had  called  upon  General 
Lee  at  his  house  in  Richmond  to  convey 
to  him  the  news  of  Lincoln’s  assassination, 
on  the  night  following  that  event.  Gen- 
eral Lee  at  first  declined  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Suite  but  after  li.stening  to  his  starj- 
General  Lee  declared  that  the  surrender 
of  his  army  was  prompted  "as  much  by 
Lincoln’s  benignity  as  Grant’s  artillery.’’ 

Tributes  From  Various  Sources. 

Dr.  Szold  said  of  Lincoln  in  the  course 
of  an  address  shortly  after  the  assassina- 
f’on  "If  Lincoln  wa^  not  flesh  of  the  Jews, 
llesh,  not  bone  of  his  bone,  he  was  un- 
deniably spirit  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  soul 
of  Jewish  soul,  in  his  thoughts,  his  ideals, 
his  very  mode  of  expressing  his  thoughts 
and  ideals.  His  impulse  always  was  to 
give  graphic  illustrations  in  the  manner 
of  the  Jewish  Midrash.’’  It  may  lie  stated 
here  that  Dr.  Szold  in  a talk  on  Lincoln 
before  the  Hebrew  Young  IMen’s  Associa- 
tion of  Baltimore  at  a subsequent  period 
quoted  no  less  than  eighteen  familiar  Lin- 
coln stories  to  sbo\v  that  tbe  President 
used  tbe  Midrasbic  metbod  of  tbe  Rabbis. 
Dr.  Samuel  .Adler  said  that  Lincoln  and 
.Moses  l>otb  died  endowed  with  the  same 
qualities.  Dr.  Lsaac  M.  Wise  felt  that 
the  people  were  as  sincerely  attached  to 
Lincoln  as  Israel  to  her  David,  Rome  to 
her  .Augustus  and  France  to  her  Napoleon 
I.  Dr.  Elkan  Cohn  called  Lincoln  “the 
twice  annointed  High  Priest  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Republic’  and  Dr.  Einhorn 
regarded  him  as  "the  Messiah  of  his  peo- 
ple and  the  High  Priest  of  Freedom.’’ 

In  recent  years  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  has 
been  in  request  as  a speaker  at  many 
Lincoln  ga^hecing^.  Dir.  Joseph  Krfeus- 
kopf  has  delivered  several  addresses  on 
Lincoln.  Dr.  M.  H.  Harris  has  published 
an  address  on  Lincoln  and  W'ashington. 
Rabbis  Stephen  S.  Wise.  R.  I.  Coffee. 
Leon  Harrison.  Edward  Caliscb  and  S. 
Sale  have  also  chosen  Lincoln  as  their 
theme  on  various  occasions. 

The  spread  of  Lincoln’s  fame  beyond 
the  seas  and  bis  inlluence  upon  tbe  mind 
of  our  foreign-born  population  were  evi- 
denced by  an  article  published  in  tbe.Tii/cr- 
ican  JciK'ish  Yaw  Book  on  tbe  "Rouma- 
nian Jews  in  .America."  Therein  is  given 
an  account  of  a meeting  of  Roumanian 
Jews  in  the  city  of  New  York  held  for 
tbe  purpose  of  forming  a political  associa- 
tion. Discussion  arose  as  to  tbe  party 
with  which  the  proposed  club  should  affil- 
iate. .A  young  student  at  this  juncture 
addressed  tbe  crowd  with  an  eloquent 
address  on  .Abraham  Lincoln  concluding 
wi,t,h  the  'words:  “.■'.nd  now  my  .dear 

countrymen,  this  noble  .American,  tins 
friend  of  the  enslaved  and  oppressed  was 
a member  of  the  Republican  party."  Re- 
sponding with  shouts  of  “Long  live  the 
memory  of  I. incoln”  the  assembly  warmly 
applauded  the  sneaker  and  voted  to  sup- 
port the  party  that  produced  a Lincoln. 

In  his  New  b'liglaiul  home,  an  old-fash- 
ionerl  farmhouse,  near  Boston,  was  written 
bv  .Alonzo  Rotbscbikl  "Lincoln — Master  of 
^’en.’’  a IxKik  now  in  tbe  tenth  edition,  and 
recogiiized  by  students  as  one  of  tbe  best 
works  extant  on  tbe  subject  of  the  war 
President.  Mr.  Rothschild’s  home  is  the 
depository  of  an  immense  amount  of  Lin- 
colniana  gathered  in  the  course  of  many 
years  of  research.  He  is  consequently  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
.Abraham  Lincoln  having  at  his  command 
an  exhaustive  record  of  his  career  from 
cradle  to  grave.  There  appeared  in  1873 
at  Wilna.  Russia,  a volume  in  Hebrew  of 
sixty-eight  pages,  translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian bv  Solomon  Schreider.  called  “Bi- 
ographies of  Eminent  Gentiles:  .Abelard, 
Dante.  Huss.  Raimis  and  Lincoln."  The 
In’ography  of  Lincohr  ■'takes  up  sixteen 
pages  of  the  volume. 
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\U  \.mil(i'  II  Stcplifiis,  ill  his  oliaracUT 
i/alioii  III  l.iiu-olii  sa\s,  " l lu'  Union  with 
liiiii  in  vintinunt  rose  to  the  snhliinity  of 
a lali^ioiis  in\siieisin;  whilst  his  ideas  of 
its  siriietnre  and  forinalinn  in  logic  resterl 
niion  nothing  hut  the  subtleties  of  a soph- 
ism,'’ 

Stephens  was,  hy  agreement  of  all,  the 
ablest  historian  of  the  Confederency,  and, 
some  think  the  greatest  man;  and  those 
who  read  his  address  given  at  Milledge- 
\ille,  Ga.,  in  defence  of  the  L'nion  be- 
fore the  War  between  the  States  began, 
will  further  admit  that  he  had  the  gift  of 
seeing  below  the  surface  of  things,  for  the 
condition  of  affairs  as  seen  then  by  super- 
lieial  observers,  was  all  in  favor  of  seces- 
sion. Stephens  was  also  one  of  the  few 
prominent  men  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress 
for  w horn  Lincoln  conceived  great  admira- 
tion during  his  first  appearance  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  capacity  of  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Lincoln  was 
present  when  Stephen  delivered  “the  best 
speech  of  an  hour’s  length”  he  had  ever 
heard,  which  moved  him  so  deeply  that 
his  ''old,  withered  eyes  were  full  of  tears.” 
At  a later  date,  again,  when  Lincoln  al- 
ready stood  before  the  country  as  the 
President-elect,  Stephens  was  the  oniy 
Southern  Statesman  whose  opinion  Lin- 
coln was  soliciting  in  reference  to  the 
coming  struggle.  Some  historians  even 
maintain  that  Lincoln  seriously  considered 
the  possibility  of  inviting  Stephens  to  be- 
come a member  of  his  cabinet.  A charac- 
terization of  Lincoln  coming  from  such  a 
source  is  worthy'  of  our  attention.  It  will, 
therefore,  not  be  amiss,  if  we  devote  this 
hour  to  this  trait  of  religious  mysticism  in 
his  character,  touching  also  one  or  two 
other  traits  which,  by  their  seeming  con- 
trast, served  either  as  a corrective  or  as  an 
emphasis  of  this  mystical  trait. 

Whether  this  aspect  has  ever  been  the 
subject  of  special  treatment  by  any  other 
writer,  I am  unable  to  say.  The  list  of 
Lincolniana  prepared  by  the  order  of  Con- 
gress and  consisting  mostly  of  writings 
relating  to  Lincoln,  covers  a large  quarto 
volume  of  86  pages.  This  list  was  pub- 
lished in  1906,  and  we  may  assume  that 
the  last  two  years  has  brought  us  a new 
harvest  of  Lincolniana.  There  you  will 
find  Lincoln  as  a lawyer,  Lincoln  as  an 
organizer,  Lincoln  as  an  orator,  Lincoln 
as  a general.  Lincoln  as  a debater,  Lincoln 
as  a master  of  men,  Lincoln  as  a financier, 
and  ever  so  many  more  Lincolns.  For  all 
I know,  or  rather  do  not  know,  the  pos- 
sibility is  not  excluded  that  in  this  enor- 
mous mass  of  literature,  Lincoln  may 
have  also  been  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  I intend  to  approach  him  this  even- 
ing. Even  in  this  case,  it  may  perhaps 

A lecture  delivered  at  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Thursday,  February  ii 


Unl  hr  ciilircly  uniiitcn'sting  to  listen  In 
one  whnse  lirsl  ai’quainlanci'  with  l.iiiculn 
was  made  thmiigh  the  mediilm  nf  I lebrew 
papers  sniiu'  torly-live  yi'.ars  ,'igi).  Then' 
Lincoln  was  described  as  originally  a 
wood-ehopper,  which  so  fired  the  iinagin.a- 
tion  of  the  hoy  as  to  recognize  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a new  llil- 
lel,  for  legend  described  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion helore  he  was  called  hy  the  people  to 
the  dignity  of  the  J’atriarch,  or  I’resident 
of  the  Sanhedrin.  Years  have  come  and 
yenrs  have  gone,  and  the  imagination  of 
the  boy  was  in  many  respects  corrected  by 
the  reading  of  serious  books  bearing  on 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly on  that  of  the  Civil  War.  But 
this  in  no  way  diminished  his  admiration 
for  his  hero,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he 
was  always  studying,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  student  of  Jewish  literature;  a lit- 
erature which,  in  spite  of  its  eastern  ori- 
gin, affords  so  much  in  the  way  of  paral- 
lel and  simile  to  the  elucidation  of  many 
a feature  in  the  story  of  the  great  West- 
ern of  Westerns. 

The  youth  of  Lincoln  offered  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  religious 
mysticism.  Some  historians  of  the  high 
and  dry  kind  take,  as  it  seems,  a regular 
pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  surroundings 
that  were  about  Lincoln  as  “coarse,  ig- 

norant and  poverty-stricken.”  In  a certain 
measure  this  is  true.  Lincoln  himself  de- 
scribed the  part  of  Indiana  in  which  he 
grew  up  as  a “wild  region,  with  mqny 
bears  and  other  animals  still  in  the 
woods.”  The  conditions  were  thus  semi- 
barbaric.  and  may  be  held  responsible  for 
whatever  of  coarseness  respectability  de- 
tected in  the  life  of  Lincoln.  Barbarity, 
however,  has  the  great  redeeming  virtue 
that  there  is  little  room  in  it  for  vul- 

garity, and  this  compensates  sufficiently  for 
the  lack  of  many  an  accomplishment  of 
civilization.  By  “vulgarity”,  I mean  that 
rice  of  civilization  which  makes  man  a- 

shamed  of  himself  and  his  next  of  kin, 
and  pretend  to  be  somebody  else.  It  is 

a kind  of  social  hypocrisy  and  not  less 
pernicious  to  the  development  of  char- 
acter than  religious  hypocrisy  to  the  de- 
velopment of  saintliness.  With  Lincoln 
in  particuler,  such  simulation  into  which 
we  are  broken  in  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously in  a great  civilized  community, 
would  have  proven  fatal,  as  his  great 
strength  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  always  re- 
mained himself,  or,  as  somebody  said: 
“Lincoln  is  not  a type.  He  stands  alone — 
no  ancestors,  no  fellows,  no  successors.” 
More  serious  perhaps  is  the  charge  of 
ignorance.  In  the  pedigree  for  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Congress,  Lincoln  gave  him- 
self the  mark,  “education  defective.” 
Learned  institutions  of  any  kind  were  al- 


miisl  ('iilircly  unknnwn  in  llmse  regions. 
"If  ;i  ''Iraggler  supposed  to  iiiideistand 
Latin  happeiu'd  to  sojotirii  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  was  looked  upon  as  a wizard.” 
But  even  hooks  which  have  wrotight  .so 
many  miracles  in  paving  the  way  for  many 
a self-taught  man,  leading  to  the  highest 
academic  honors,  were  scarce.  The  whole 
scttletnent  in  which  Lincoln  spent  the 
greatest  jiart  of  his  early  youth,  could 
hardly  have  commanded  such  a library  as 
any  youngster,  even  among  the  poorer 
classes,  is  able  to  call  his  own  on  the 
day  of  his  confirmation.  Even  the  itinerary 
ministers  of  religion  who  would  occasion- 
ally visit  these  pioneer  settlements  were 
less  distinguished  for  their  sources  of  in- 
formation than  for  their  forcible  language, 
well-spiced  with  brimstone  and  other 
nether-world  ingredients.  But  there  is  no 
cause  to  remonstrate  with  Providence  on 
this  account.  For  the  few  books  which 
Lincoln  might  regard  as  his  own,  so  that 
he  could  pore  over  them  day  and  night, 
were  of  the  best  kind,  consisting  of  the 
Bible,  Aesop’s  Fables,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Weem’s  “Life 
of  Washington.”  All  these  works  left  a 
permanent  impression  upon  him,  which  is 
traceable  in  the  simplicity  of  his  lu^id 
style,  and  in  his  love  of  fable  and  parable 
as  a means  of  illustrating  a point.  Shake- 
speare and  a few  other  English  poets  with 
whom  he  made  acquaintance  at  a some- 
what later  date,  may  be  added  to  this  list. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  Lin- 
coln’s reputation  if  Lincoln’s  youth,  which 
brought  him  to  Illinois,  where  he  came 
in  contact  with  a more  advanced  civili- 
zation, would  in  respect  of  book  learning, 
have  not  gone  much  further  beyond  the 
books  or  kind  of  books  just  mentioned, 
in  addition,  of  course,  to  such  works  on 
the  history  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  were  necessary  for  his 
mental  equipment  in  his'  future  career  as 
lawyer  and  statesman.  For  those  were 
the  days  in  which  the  “Ruins”  by  Volney, 
and  “The  Age  of  Reason”  by  Tom  Paine, 
were  taken  as  seriously  and  read  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  certain  mediocre  books 
dabbling  in  evolution  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  are  read  and  discussed  to-day. 
Lincoln  in  his  zeal  for  knowledge  did  not 
e.scape  the  tendency  of  his  age,  and  in  im- 
pulsive moments  gave  expression  to  cer- 
tain rationalistic  views  which  were  after- 
wards seized  upon  with  much  avidity  by 
friend  and  foe  as  representing  “the  true 
Lincoln.”  When  reading  such  “Lincolns”, 
emphasizing  the  shortcomings  of  his  youth 
and  the  lack  of  presentable  ancestry,  one, 
can  only  think  of  the  ancient  Rabbinic 
but  truly  democratic  principle : “They  ap- 
point not  a leader  over  the  community  un- 
less there  hangs  a mass  of  reptiles  fin  the 
shape  of  certain  blemishes)  behind  him. 
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lest  he  become  overbearing.”  Some  writ- 
ers apparently  mistake  the  reptiles  for  an 
essential  part  of  the  man. 

, Lincoln  outgrew  all  his  rationalistic 
puerile  performances  soon  enough  when 
the  time  for  such  action  came  as  could 
never  have  been  accomplished  without 
faith,  in  all  its  sublimity.  This  action  was 
the  saving  of  the  Union,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  the  great  opportunity  of  his 
life,  and  unfortunately  also  the  occasion  of 
his  death.  No  religious  hero  ever  entered 
upon  his  mission  to  conquer  the  world  for 
an  idea  or  creed  with  more  reverence  and 
a deeper  feeling  of  the  need  of  divine  as- 
sistance than  did  Lincoln,  when  he  was 
about  to  leave  his  home  and  his  old  as- 
sociates and  associations,  good  and  evil, 
for  his  new  home  and  his  new  life  in 
Washington,  “f  now  leave,”  he  said  in 
his  farewell  address  to  his  fellow  citizens 
at  Springfield,  111.,  “not  knowing  when  or 
whether  I may  return,  with  a task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon 
Washington.  Without  /the  assdsHance  of 
that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him, 

I cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I 
cannot  fail.”  This  sounds  like  a prayer ; 
but  the  concluding  lines  of  his  Inaugural, 
given  in  Washington  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1861,  rise  to  the  sublimity  of  a mystical 
hymn. 

“We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  he  enemies.  Though  passion 
may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our 
lH)nds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field 
and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature.” 

The  expression,  “mystic  chords  of  mem- 
ory,” is  significant.  Napoleon  the  Great  is 
recorded  to  have  once  made  the  apt  re- 
mark, “Religion  means  memory.”  If  the 
Union  was  to  be  saved,  it  had  to  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a religion,  which  means 
memory,  an  object  hallowed  by  past  as- 
sociations, which  alone  holds  out  promises 
for  the  future.  Notwithstanding  all  real- 
istic conceptions  of  history,  the  “better 
angels  of  our  nature,”  that  alone  termin- 
ate great  issues  by  their  readiness  for  sac- 
rifice, will  never  enlist  in  a cause  purely 
material.  W'hat  the  better  angels  as  a 
rule  fought  for  was  for  the  shrine  of  their 
gods : for  the  e.xpansion  of  a religious 
idea  of  which  they  were  possessed ; for 
their  existance  as  a nation — that  is,  their 
instittf/tions,  their  jlanguage,  their  iliter- 
aturc,  their  traditional  customs  and  usa- 
ges ; for  glory  and  honor — in  brief,  for 
their  memories;  though  gold  and  other 
material  gains  always  proved  a valuable 
au.xiliary  as  attracting  the  minor  angels. 
In  the  case  of  America,  the  ^^'^estern  man 
might  struggle  for  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf, 
the  Eastern  man  might  contend  for  the 
l)roteetion  of  infant  industries,  but  to  en- 
gage in  a war  of  such  dimensions  as  the 
Civil  War  was,  with  its  loss  of  men  and 
loss  of  treasure,  the  dunamis  of  an  idea 
and  ideal  was  indispensable.  And  this 
idea,  defined  by  the  word  “Union,”  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a mystical  one, 
as  every  religious  idea  is.  The  State, 
reaching  directly  into  the  life  of  the  ejtjzen 


through  the  means  of  its  courts,  its 
schools  and  its  powers  of  direct  taxation, 
became  something  concrete  and  tangible, 
evident  in-  its  distribution  of  reward  and 
punishment  to  the  dullest  intellect,  and 
realized  as  the  tutelar  diety  of  the  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits 
of  the  Central  Government  were,  as  Ste- 
phens rightly  pointed  out,  so  silent  and 
unseen,  that  they  were  seldom  thought 
of  or  appreciated,  just  as  is  the  o.xygen  in 
the  air  we  breathe  little  thought  of  or  ap- 
preciated, although  it  is  the  very  element 
that  gives  us  life  and  strength.  Hence, 
the  Union  was  a mere  abstraction,  invis- 
ible, a hypostasis  of  memory  and  hope,  and 
appealing  only  to  our  sense  of  reverence 
and  worship  or,  “the  better  angels  of  ©dr 
nature.” 

The  realization  of  great  ideas,  heaven- 
conceived  and  earth-born,  is  not  accomp- 
lished without  travail  and  woe,  deep  sor- 
row and  repeated  disappointment.  History 
of  things  past,  and  apocalyptic  pictures  of 
events  to  come,  furnish  sufficient  proof  of 
this.  And  such  was  the  case  with  the  idea 
of  the  Union  before  it  could  pass  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  people  as  a solemn 
fact.  The  effect  of  the  first  Union  de- 
feats upon  the  great  persons  of  Washing- 
ton and  their  entourage  is  recorded  by 
Walt  Whitman  as  “a  mixture  of  awful 
consternation,  unceftainty,  rage,  shame, 
helplessness  and  stupefying  disappoint- 
ment.” Lincoln  himself  made  no  excep- 
tion in  this  respect,  though  his  calm  dis- 
position preserved  him  from  “rage.”  His 
sublime  faith,  again,  in  the  cause  of  the 
Union  which,  in  the  manner  of  a Luther 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  considered  to  be 
God’s  cause,  made  real  despair  impossible. 
Rut  this  confidence  did  not  e.xclude  mo- 
ments of  terrible  anguish  and  intense  suf- 
fering. At  times  of  frightful  suspense,  he 
would  envy  the  common  soldier,  and 
would  willinglv  have  exchanged  places 
with  him,  whilst  after  the  terrible  defeat 
of  the  LInion  forces  at  Fredericksburg,  he 
exclaimed,  “Oh,  if  there  is  a man  out  of 
hell  that  suffers  more  than  I do,  I pity 
him!”  His  normal  condition  may  be  de- 
scribed as  expectation  inspired  by  the  sense 
of  the  awful.  It  is  well  depicted  in  the 
answer  given  by  him  to  a delegation  of 
ministers  importuning  him  with  their  well- 
meant  counsel : and  probably  reflects  his 
own  mental  attitude:  “Gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“suppose  all  the  property  you  possess  were 
in  gold,  and  you  had  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Rlondin  to  carry  across  the  Ni- 
agara River  on  a rope.  With  slow,  cau- 
tious. steady  steps  he  walks  the  rope,  bear- 
ing your  all.  MMuld  you  shake  the  cable 
and  keep  shouting  to  him.  ‘Blondin,  stand 
up  a little  straighten ! Blondin,  stoop  a 
little  more:  go  a little  faster;  lean  more 
to  the  south ! Now  lean  a little  more  to 
north ! Would  that  be  your  behaviour  in 
such  an  emergency?  No.  you  would  hold 
your  breath,  everyone  of  you.  as  well  as 
your  tongues.  You  would  keejp  your 
hands  off  until  he  was  safe  on  the  other 
side."  This  simile  is  rather  homely  in  its 
local  color,  but  it  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
forcible  many  years  ago.  long  before  T 
had  ever  seen  the  Niagara  Falls  or  ever 
heard  of  Blondin  and  his  performances. 
Tt  spniejipw  sounded  to  me  as  an  echo 


from  the  following  passage  to  be  found 
in  Bedresi’s  “Examination  of  the  World,” 
that  may  be  paraphrased  thus : “The 

Wlorld  is  a stormy  sea,  of  depth  im- 
measurable and  expanse  unbounded.  Time 
is  a frail  bridge  built  over  it.  The  one 
end  is  fastened  by  cords  to  the  vast  that 
precedes  existence,  and  its  terminus  gives 
glimpses  of  eternal  glory  through  the  light 
of  the  presence  of  the  King.  The  width 
of  the  bridge  is  as  a man’s  cubit,  and  the 
guards  have  4'sappeared.  But  thou,  son 
of  man  without  thy  consent,  thou  livest 
and  continuously  dost  progress  over  it 
from  the  day  of  thy  birth.  When  thou 
meditatest  upon  the  narrowness  of  the 
span,  having  no  side  path  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  when  thou  perceivest 
death  and  destruction  encompassing  thee 
as  a wall  on  either  side,  will  not  thy 
heart  fail,  and  wilt  thou  still  glory  in 
power  and  fame?”  Bedresi  flourished  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  his  book  -was 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  T hardly  need  say 
that  Lincoln  never  as  much  as  even  heard 
of  it.  , 

With  the  consciousness  of  the  Lffiion,  or 
the  body-politic,  developed  in  Lincoln,  also 
the  consciousness  of  the  national  sin,  and 
the  need  of  confession,  which  indeed  is 
another  manifestation  of  religious  mysti- 
cism. Renan,  in  his  famous  review  of 
.A.miel’s  “Journal,”  remarks:  “He  CAmicn 
speaks  of  sin,  of  salvation,  etc.,  as  though 
they  were  realities.  Sin  in  particular,  en- 
grosses bis  attention  and  saddens  him.” 
Sin  was  also  a reality  with  Idncoln.  weigh- 
ing hcaviK-  on  his  conscience,  not  to  be 
countenanced  on  any  aesthetic  considera- 
tions or  arfftied  away  hv  any  philosophic 
or  sociological  formula.  There  it  was.  anrl 
cried  for  atonement.  Thus,  in  one  of  his 
nroclamations,  he  addresses  the  nation  in 
the  following  words:  “We  have  .grown  in 
numbers,  wealth  and  power  as  no  other 
nation  has  ever  .grown  : but  we  have  for- 
gotten God.  . . . YT  have  been  the 

recipients  of  the  choicest  bounties  of 
heaven.  Intoxicated  by  unbroken  success, 
we  have  become  . . . too  proud  to 

prav  to  the  God  that  made  us.  We  have 
been  preser\ed  these  many  years  in  peace 
and  prosperitv.  Tt  behooves  us.  then.  . . 

to  confess  our  national  sins,  and  to 
prav  for  clemencv  and  forgiveness.”  The 
plural  zi’c  in  these  proclamations  is  sig- 
nificant. including  also  the  North,  whom 
he  bv  no  means  aenuitted  of  the  great 
national  sin.  “If  God  wills.”  he  wrote 
once,  “the  removal  of  a great  wrong,  and 
wills  also  that  we  of  the  North,  as  well 
as  vou  of  the  South,  shall  pav  fairlv  for 
onr  comnlicifv  in  that  wrong,  impartial 
historv  will  find  thereiu  new  cause  to  at- 
test and  revere  the  justice  and  goodness 
of  God”  .\nd  in  the  nation  he  inchided 
fuliv  his  own  nerson.  He  is  even  said  to 
have  exclaimed  once  in  a moment  of  deep 
denression.  “If  o"r  .\merican  societv  and 
the  United  States  Government  are  de- 
moralized and  overthrown,  it  will  come 
from  the  voraciotis  desire  for  office,  this 
wriggle  to  live  wdthout  toil,  work  and 
labor,  from  which  T am  not  free  mvself.” 
The  greatest  human  and  at  the  same 
♦im''  reHori'r.iic  doc'ment.  however,  left  US 
bv  Tdncoln.  for  which  history  hardlv  af- 
fords any  model,  e.xcept  perhaps  that  of 


3^: 

tlu-  Si-ripturi-s  is.  ;is  is  well  known,  hit 
SfOiMul  InauLiiiral:  " Tlu-  Alinisl'ty  has  llis 
own  purpose.  Woe  nnio  the  world  hecanse 
ot  otTen^es:  l\>r  it  must  neeils  he  that  of- 
fenses ei'ine : hnt  woe  to  that  man  hv 

whom  the  otTense  eometh.  If  we  shall 
snppi>se  that  Ameriean  slavery  is  one  of 
those  olTenses  w hich,  in  the  i>ro\  idence  of 
til'd  must  needs  eome,  hnt  which.  havinj>' 
coniinned  thronuh  hi-'  api>ointed  lime,  he 
now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives 
to  hot!)  North  and  South  this  terrible  war 
as  the  woe  due  to  those  h\  whom  the  of- 
fense came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any 
departure  from  the  di\ine  attributes  which 
the  believers  iu  a living  (lod  always  as- 
cribe to  him?  I'ondlv  do  we  hope — fer- 
vently do  we  pray — that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  avviay. 
Vet.  if  Cod  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  vvetilth  iiiled  by  the  bondsman’s 
two  hundred  and  lifty  years  of  tmre- 
quited  toil  shall  be  smdv.  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  tlie  lash  shall 
be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword, 
as  vv;is  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so 
still  it  must  be  said:  ‘The  judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether.' " , 

When  reading  the  lines  just  given,  one 
can  hardly  believe  that  they  formed  a 
part  of  a message  addressed  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  an  assembly  composed 
largely  of  men  of  affairs  and  representa- 
tives of  a special  political  party,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  pomp  and  paraphernalia 
of  one  of  the  greatest  legislative  bodies  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  One  rather  imag- 
ines himself  transported  into  a camp  of 
contrite  sinners  determined  to  leave  the 
world  and  its  v'anities  behind  them,  pos- 
sessed of  no  other  thought  but  that  of 
reconciliation  with  their  God,  and  ad- 
dressed by  their  leader  when  about  to  set 
out  on  a course  of  penance.  Indeed,  how 
little  the  religious  sentiments  manifest  in 
thi,s  document  echoed  those  of  either 
party  is  evident  from  a letter  of  Lincoln 
to  Thurlovv  Weed,  with  reference  to  the 
Second  Inaugural believe  it 
is  not  immediately  popular.  Men  are  not 
flattered  by  being  shown  that  there  has 
been  a difference  of  purpose  between  the 
.\lmighty  and  them.  To  deny  it,  how- 
ever. in  this  case,  is  to  deny  that  there  is 
a God  governing  the  world.  It  is  a truth 
which  I thought  needed  to  be  told,  and, 
as  whatever  of  humiliation  there  is  in  it 
falls  most  directly  on  myself,  I thought 
others  might  afford  for  me  to  tell  it.”  To 
take  upon  oneself  the  burden  of  humilia- 
tion in  which  a whole  nation  should  share, 
is  another  feature  of  religious  mysticism 
which  so  strongly  realizes  in  the  sphere  of 
morality  the  unity  of  humanity  as  it  does 
in  the  province  of  history  the  union  of  the 
nation,  so  that  it  does  not  hesitate  to  suf- 
fer and  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  gen- 
eration. 

Religious  mysticism,  however,  has  the 
defects  of  its  quality,  and  the  defects  are 
very  serious.  For,  the  superabundance  of 
zeal  and  extravagant  enthusiasm  such  as 
often  accompany  religious  mysticism  may, 
as  experience  teaches,  very  easily  degene- 
rate into  fanaticism  and  lawlessness, 
brushing  aside  all  legal  impediments  and 
occasionally  ignoring  even  all  humane  con’ 
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siderations.  I'rom  these  dangers,  Lincoln 
was  preserved  by  his  legal  training  and  not 
less  by  his  divine  humor. 

-Many  writers  have  shown  wliat  Lincoln’s 
experience  at  the  bar  meant  for  him  in  his 
later  historic  guidance  of  the  nation.  But 
the  best  gift  these  twenty-three  years  in 
the  legal  profession  brought  him  was  that 
it  created  in  him  a legal  conscience,  which 
proved  immune  against  the  excesses  of 
mysticism.  He  certtiinly  considered  slav- 
ery as  lilt'  sin,  par  excellence.  “If  slavery 
is  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong,”  and  to 
this  conviction  of  the  wrong  wf  slavery, 
statements  may  l)e  ipioted  dating  from  his 
earliest  manhood.  Alxnit  this  fact  all  the 
best  authorities  are  agreed  now,  whatever 
douhts  there  may  have  been  expressed 
concerning  it  a generation  ago,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  to  adduce  here  more 
l)roofs.  But  he  was  equally  convinced  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  law,  as  embodied  in 
the  Constitution,  its  authorized  interpre- 
tations, and  the  enactments  made  under  its 
provisions.  Liberty  is  sacred,  but  so  is 
the  Constitution,  a sacred  unit  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain of  his  colleagues,  he  was  loth  to  agree 
that  it  can  be  ruled  out  of  court  by  the 
“higher  law,”  or  the  “unwritten  law.” 
“Let  every  American,”  he  exclaimed  in  one 
of  his  earlier  speeches,  “every  lover  of 
liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  posterity, 
swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never 
to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their 
violation  by  others.”  Indeed,  he  considers 
“the  increasing  disregard  of  the  law  which 
pervaded  the  country  as  something  of  ill 
omen — the  growing  disposition  to  substi- 
tute the  wild  and  curious  passions  in  lieu 
of  the  sober  judgments  of  the  courts,  and 
the  worse  than  savage  mobs  for  the  ex- 
ecutive ministers  of  justice.”  The  just- 
quoted  passages  are  taken  from  an  address 
given  by  Lincoln  in  Januar3q  1837,  when 
he  was  fully  engaged  in  his  profession  as 
a lawyer.  But  this  conviction  of  the  sov- 
ereignity of  the  law,  grows  upon  him  with 
the  growth  of  his  personality  and  the 
growth  of  the  temptation  to  break  it.  He 
is  “naturally  anti-slavery,”  as  he  expressed 
it,  and  is  the  more  on  his  guard  not  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  nature.  And  the 
temptation  was  great  indeed,  when  we 
consider  not  only  his  own  inclination,  but 
the  general  tendency  of  several  of  the 
leaders  of  his  own  party,  to  think  lightly 
of  the  Constitution,  a tendency  expressed 
in  Stanton’s  well-known  words : ‘'It  is 
better  to  have  a country  without  a Consti- 
tution than  a Constitution  without  a 
country.”  It  is  clear  from  Lincoln’s  fam- 
ous letter  to  Hodges  that  he  shared  to 
some  degree  in  this  feeling. 

Yet  he  remained  steadfast  to  his  legal 
principles.  He  admitted  that  there  is  such 
a thing  as  “bad  laws,”  but  the  only  remedy 
he  saw  was  that  they  “should  be  repealed 
as  soon  as  possible ; as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue in  force,  they  should  be  religiously 
observed.”  Hence  his  well-known  hesita- 
tion to  emancipate  the  slave,  and  his  re- 
curring to  it  in  the  end  only  as  a measure 
of  war,  to  which  he  thought  himself  justi- 
fied by  the  Constitution.  , 

This  legal  conscience  found  a powerful 


ally  in  Lincohi’s  lutmor.  No  flaw  in  an 
argument  could  elude  it,  no  human  weak- 
ness in  either  party  could  escape  it,  but  it 
IHissessed  also  tluit  divine  quality  of  heal- 
ing :md  striking  together,  which  made  it 
with  no  real  malice  to  anyone  and  charit- 
:ible  in  the  end  to  others. 

Nothing  is  more  congenial  to  the  .stu- 
dent of  Jewish  literjiture  than  these  in- 
gredients in  Lincoln’s  mental  make-up 
which  found  their  expression  in  his  stories, 
his  repartees,  his  wit  and  sarcasm,  in  all 
of  which  he  was  stvclf  |a  conj^ummatc 
master.  In  this  literature,  the  niaashal 
•(com))arison)  nr  imiaselt  (story)  are  the 
most  prominent.  They  were  mostly  used 
by  wav  of  illustration.  The  use  of  the 
iiituishal  (or  comparison)  in  particular,  is 
illustrated  by  the  Rabbis  by  another 
iiKiaslnil,  comparing  it  to  the  handle  of  a 
thing,  enabling  people  to  take  held  of  a 
thing  or  subject.  Occasionally,  it  forms 
the  introduction  to  the  most  solemn  dis- 
course. Thus  it  is  recorded  of  a famous 
Rahhi  that  before  he  commenced  his  lec- 
tures on  points  of  law  before  his  disciples, 
he  would  first  tell  them  something  humor- 
ous to  make  them  laugh,  and  then,  resum- 
ing his  natural  self,  commenced  in  solemn 
frame  of  mind  his  discourse.  I need 
hardly  remind  you  here  of  the  well-known 
tradition  in  connection  with  the  President’s 
first  reading  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation to  his  cabinet  (September  22, 
1862).  They  met  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House,  and  then  took  their  seats  in  the 
usual  order.  Lincoln  then  took  Artemus 
Ward’s  book,  and  read  from  it  the  chapter 
“High-Handed  Outrage  at  Utica,”  which 
he  thought  very  funny,  and  enjoyed  the 
reading  of  it  greatly,  while  the  members 
of  the  cabinet,  except  Stanton,  laughed 
with  him.  Then  he  fell  into  a grave  tone 
and  began  the  discussion  preceding  the 
perusal  of  this  great  historical  and  mo- 
mentous document. 

To  give  another  specimen : When  the 

Rabbi  wanted  to  impress  his  audience  with 
the  evil  consequences  of  intemperance,  he 
would  say,  “Story : Once  upon  a time 

there  was  a pious  man  whose  father  was 
addicted  to  strong  drink,  which  brought 
great  shame  upon  him.  On  one  occasion, 
the  pious  man  walked  in  the  street  in  a 
pouring  rain,  when  he  perceived  a drunken 
man  lying  in  the  gutter  and  exposed  to 
the  abuse  of  the  street  urchin,  who  had 
their  sport  with  him.  He  thereupon 
thought  in  his  heart,  ‘I  will  induce  father 
to  come  here  to  show  him  the  humiliation 
he  brings  upon  himself  by  his  dissipation.’ 
The  father  came,  but  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  ask  the  drunken  man  for  the 
address  of  the  inn  where  such  good  wine 
was  sold.”  This  reminds  one  strongly  of 
Lincoln’s  well-known  answer  to  the  charge 
brought  against  one  of  his  most  successful 
generals  that  he  sometimes  drank  too 
much,  which  made  him  unfit  for  the  com- 
mand. Lincoln  thereupon  said  that  he 
should  like  to  know  the  brand  of  whiskey 
consumed  by  him  so  that  he  “might  dis- 
tribute it  among  some  of  the  other  gen- 
erals.” Lincoln’s  pleading  with  his  friends 
and  foes  that  there  is  no  hope  for  America 
to  live  outside  of  the  Constitution  if  they 
cannot  any  longer  live  in  it  (I  am  unable 
to  locate  the  passage  or  to  give  the  exact 
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words)  reminded  me  also  when  I read  it 
of  the  following  Jewish  parable:  “Once 
upon  a time,  a fox  was  walking  by  the 
banks  of  a river,  and  he  saw  the  fish  swim- 
ming from  place  to  place.  ‘Why  this  un- 
rest?’ asked  the  fox.  Thf  fish  answered, 
‘Because  of  the  I^ets  spread  out  for  us  by 
the  sons  of  men.’  Thereupon,  the  fox 
said,  ‘Would  you  not  prefer  to  move  to 
the  land  and  I and  you  will  live  together, 
as  my  ancestors  and  yours  did  before  us?’ 
The  fish  answered,  ‘Art  thou  the  one  who 
is  spoken  of  as  the  sage  among  the  ani- 
mals? Thou  art  a fool.  If,  in  our  ele- 
ment of  life  we  cannot  always  escape 
danger,  the  less  so  in  the  element  that 
means  death  for  us.’  ” 

It  was  in  controversies  where  his  humor 
proved  so  helpful  to  him.  You  all  prob- 
ably remember  the  following  story  which 
he  told  once  when  discussing  the  news- 
paper attacks  upon  his  administration,  em- 
inating  from  the  various  parties  which  had 
little  in  common  except  their  hostility  to 
T.incoln ; 

■‘A  traveler  on  the  frontier  found  him- 
self out  of  his  reckoning  one  night  in  a 
most  inhospitable  region.  A terrific 
thunderstorm  came  up.  to  add  to  his 
trouble.  He  floundered  along  until  at 
length  his  horse  gave  out.  The  lightning 
afforded  him  the  only  clue  to  his  way, 
but  the  peals  of  thunder  were  frightful. 
One  bolt,  which  seemed  to  crush  the  earth 
beneath  him,  brought  him  to  his  knees. 
By  no  means  a praying  man,  his  petition 
was  short  and  to  the  point : ‘O  Lord,  if  it’s 
all  the  same  to  you,  give  us  a little  more 
light  and  a little  less  noise.’  ” 

The  noise  was  indeed  terrible  and  light 
was  necessary.  T read  once  a remark  that 
every  great  movement  is  liable  to  suffer 
not  less  by  the  arrogance  of  the  few  than 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  many.  The  many 
in  this  case  were  the  people  at  large  who, 
in  their  slow  and  slu.ggish  way,  could  only 
be  moved  by  the  sequence  of  events  under 
the  tuition  of  such  a master  mind  as  Tdn- 
coln.  Afore  hopeless  was  the  case  of  the 
few  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  the 
elect,  and  neither  minded  or  cared  for  the 
people  behind  them.  Their  great  cry  was 
reform  and  pro,gress  without  taking  into 
consideration  that  there  was  such  a thing 
as  a Constitution  and  Constitutional  guar- 
antees, which  as  sworn  officer  of  the  law 
Tu’ncoln  could  not  possibly  ignore.  They 
were  always  ready  with  their  counsel  to 
TJncoln,  and  even  the  logic  of  qvents 
never  cured  them  from  their  dogmatism 
and  positiveness.  Only  lately,  T read  a 
l>ook  by  one  of  these  elect,  written  more 
than  a generation  after  Lincoln’s  death,  in 
which  the  author  still  maintains  that  the 
Civil  War  mi,ght  have  been  easily  averted 
if  the  President  would  have  onl\-  followed 
the  advice  offered  to  him  by  the  writer 
and  his  friends. 

“.And  this  reminds  me  of  a story,”  to 
use  a favorite  expression  of  Tdncoln. 
When  the  Holy  One.  blessed  be  He,  was 
ahotit  to  create  man.  He  invited  the  an.gels 
and  a.sked  them  for  their  opinion.  This 
was  a mere  act  of  politeness  on  the  part 
of  the  .Almighty,  but  a certain  class  of 
angels  are  not  quite  free  from  pri,ggish 
tendencies,  and  take  themselves  very  ser- 
iously. The  advice  that  they  offered  was 


most  unangefic : ‘Let  man  not  be  created, 
for  he  will  prove  a sinful  creature.’  And 
so  indeed  it  came  to  pass,  ‘that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great  upon  the  earth.’ 
They  then  came  to  God  and  said,  ‘We  told 
you  sol’  The  Lord’s  answer  was,  ‘If  you 
are  so  self-righteous,  would  you  not  des- 
cend upon  the  earth  and  see  whether  with 
all  your  heavenly  bringing-up  you  will 
turn  out  less  proof  against  sin  than  man?’ 
A certain  number  of  angels  accepted  the 
challenge  and  did  descend  upon  the  earth, 
where  they  soon  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  daughters  of  man,  ‘and  brought 
forth  the  generation  of  giants,  men  of  re- 
nown.’ But  the  great  majority  of  these 
angels  withdrew  in  a supercilious  mood  to 
some  remote  corner  of  heaven,  eternally 
absorbed  in  the  admiration  of  their  own 
virtue  which  prevented  them  from  beget- 
ting giants,  and  continuing  out  of  sheer 
habit  to  sing  the  praise,  not  of  God,  but 
of  themselves..” 

The  counterpart  of  this  species  of  ce- 
lestials is  known  on  earth  under  various 
appellatives  bestowed  upon  them  by  them- 
selves, such  as  “reformers”,  “progressive”, 
“illuminate”,  etc.,  and  the  only  wav  to 
meet  them  is  with  humor  in  its  various 
aspects.  Serious  argument  is  of  little 
use  on  such  occasions,  for  they  appeal  to 
the  will  of  God,  which  prevails,  and  should 
he  indeed  the  last  appeal  in  all  matters; 
hut  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  there  is 
a possibilitv  that  thev  are  not  the  chosen 
vessels  for  this  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God.  .As  Lincoln  expressed  it,  “There  is 
certainly  no  contending  against  the  will  of 
God,  but  still  there  is  some  difficultv  in 
ascertaining  and  applving  it  to  particular 
cases.”  How  he  dealt  with  the  “certain 
ones”  mav  be  best  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing episodes ; 

.A  member  of  a church,  at  a reception, 
closed  his  remarks  with  the  pious  hope 
“that  the  Lord  is  on  our  side.”  “I  am  not 
at  all  concerned  about  that.”  commented 
the  President,  “for  we  know  that  the  Lord 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  right.  Bt’t  it 
is  my  constant  anxiety  and  praver  that  I 
and  the  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord’s 
side.” 

This  suspicion  against  over-zeal,  which 
might  make  it  possible  for  man  not  to  be 
on  the  I.ord’s  side  even  when  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a righteous  cause,  recalls  to  mv 
mind  the  following  Babbinic  paranhrase  of 
I Kings.  10:  IJ.  which  is  not  without  a 
toi'ch  of  humor: 

“I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts,  because  the  children  !of 
Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant.”  But 
God  says : “It  is  my  covenant,  not  thv 
covenant.  The  prophet  then  proceeds. 
‘They  have  thrown  down  thy  altars  and 
slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword.”  But 
God  rejoins,  “Thev  arc  my  altars  and  mv 
Prophets.  Wliat  docs  this  concern  thee?” 
Thercupoiv  the  prophet  says.  “.And  I.  even 
I onlv.  am  left,  and  they  seek  mv  life  to 
take  it  awav.”  ^’’hereupon,  the  Holy  One. 
blessed  be  He.  says.  “Thou  thinkest  of  self. 
Resign  thy  office  as  prophet.”  This  is 
indeed  the  .great  danger  of  everv  mission 
of  this  nature,  that  man  is  verv  often  liable 
to  confuse  his  own  cause  with  that  of 
God.  I remember  to  have  read  some- 
where a conversation  between  two  .Amer- 
ican statesmen.  In  the  heat  of  the  contro- 


versy, the  one  quoted  the  well-known  dic- 
tum of  Johnson,  “Patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  a scoundrel.”  Whereupon,  the 
other  retorted.  “Sir,  you  have  forgotten 
the  possibilities  of  reform  and  progress.” 
The  history  of  Reconstruction  showed 
that  the  retort  was  not  without  a grain 
of  truth. 

Even  more  characteristic  is  Lincoln’s 
answer  given  to  a delegation  of  ministers 
from  Chicago,  urging  him  to  issue  a 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  before  he 
considered  it  fit  to  do  so.  One  of  the 
ministers  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  a more 
searching  appeal  to  the  President’s  con- 
science. Just  as  they  were  retiring,  he 
turned  and  said  to  Lincoln : “What  tou 
have  said  to  us.  Air.  President,  compels 
me  to  say  to  you  in  reply  that  it  is  a 
message  to  you  from  our  Divine  Alaster, 
through  me,  commanding  you,  sir,  to  open 
the  doors  of  bondage,  that  the  slave  may 
go  free !”  Generally,  the  master  of  men 
followed  the  counsel  of  the  old  sages,  lis- 
tening politely  to  every  advice  offered  to 
him  and  deciding  what  seemed  to  him 
best : 

Listen  to  every  counsel, 

■And  the  best  of  them  choose. 

But  make  the  counsel  of  thy  heart  to 
stand ; 

For  there  is  none  more  faithful  unto  thee 
than  it. 

For  a man’s  soul  is  sometimes  wont  to 
bring  him  tidings 

Afore  than  seven  watchmen  that  sit  on 
high  on  a watch-tower. 

But  he  had  little  patience  with  dogmatism 
of  the  kind  just  cited,  and  his  answer  was; 
“That  may  be,  sir,  for  I have  studied  this 
question  by  night  and  by  day,  for  weeks 
and  for  months,  but  if  it  is,  as  you  say,  a 
message  from  your  Divine  Alaster,  is  it 
not  odd  that  the  only  channel  He  could 
send  it  by  was  the  roundabout  route  by 
way  of  that  awful  wicked  city  of  Chi- 
cago?” This  is  the  version  given  by 
Schuyler  Colfax  in  his  “Reminiscences”  of 
Lincoln,  but  there  is  also  another  version 
of  it,  in  which  the  uncharitable  remark 
about  the  AA’indy  City  is  omitted.  It 
reads:  “I  hope  it  will  not  he  irreverent 
for  me  to  say  that  if  it  is  probable  that 
God  would  reveal  His  will  to  others  on 
a point  so  connected  with  my  duty,  it 
might  be  supposed  He  would  reveal  it  di- 
rectly to  me.  . . . AA'hatever  shall  ap- 

pear to  be  God’s  will.  I will  do.”  fLin- 
coln’s  Complete  Y'orks.  v.  2.  pp.  234-6L 
Practically.  Lincoln  recognized  no  other 
medium  for  this  divine  revelation  than 
“the  will  of  the  people,  constitutionally 
expressed,  which  is  the  ultimate  law  for 
all.”  This  is  indeed  the  “mystery  of  de- 
mocracy. or  sentiment  of  "the  equalitv  be- 
fore God  of  all  His  creatures.”  which  as- 
sumes (that  'all  the-  "world’s  people  are 
prophets,  and  perceives  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  best  guarantee 
against  false  prophets. 

.As  far  as  Lincoln  himself  is  concerned, 
all  the  false  prophets  have  disappeared, 
for  indeed  there  were  false  prophets  both 
amon.g  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats 
who  predicted  the  most  dire  consequences 
of  Lincoln’s  election.  In  his  famous  letter 
to  General  J.  AI.  Schofield,  who  had  to 
contend  so  much  with  the  \arious  fac- 
tions within  the  Republican  Parts"  itself. 
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l.iiti'i'ln  wii'ti',  "It  tiotli  or  iioi 

tluT,  sli:ill  ahn-so  you  you  will  prolialily  l>(* 
rijitit.  Ui-waro  of  Ih'Iui*  assailoil  l>y 
ouo  atul  prai'i'il  Iw  tito  otluT."  I.iucoln 
llirouuh  I'olli  Stases,  li.iviu.s  I'oeu 
tirvt  .l■"•ai^‘ll  l>y  alll  parlies,  atul  now 
praiscil  In-  all.  even  l\v  luauy  sf^';'*  ,'^outli 
enters  who  ilo  not  fail  to  reeiisni/e  his 
Steal  uess.  Atul  thus  lie  is  douhly  risht. 

riie  half  eeutury  that  has  well-iiish  c- 
laj'sed  since  liis  transportation  to  eternity 
has  tlispelloil  the  mists  that  enconipassetl 
him  while  on  this  earth.  Men  now  not 
I'lily  reeosiii/e  the  risht  which  he  cham- 
piimcil.  hut  hehoKl  in  him  the  standard  of 
rishteonsness  of  liherty.  of  conciliation 
and  truth.  In  him.  as  it  were  incorporate, 
stands  the  Union,  all  that  is  best  and 
ne>hlcst  and  endnrins  in  its  principles,  in 
which  he  devoutly  hclic\cd  and  served 
mishtily  to  save.  When  to-day.  the  world 
celebrates  the  century  of  his  existence, 
he  has  become  the  ideal  of  both  North 
and  South,  of  a common  country,  com- 
posed not  only  of  the  factions  that  once 
confronted  each  other  in  war’s  dreadful 
array,  but  of  the  myriad  thousands  that 
have  since  found  in  the  .\merican  nation 
the  hope  of  the  future  and  the  refu,se 
from  age-entrenched  wrong  and  absolut- 
ism. To  them  Idncoln.  his  life,  his*  his- 
tory. his  character,  his  entire  personality, 
with  all  its  wondrous  charm  and  grace,  its 
sobriety,  patience,  self-abnegation  and 
sweetness,  has  come  to  be  the  very  proto- 
type of  a rising  humanity. 

\ certain  Jewish  saint  w'ho  had  the 
misfortune  to  survive  the  death  of  his 
greatest  disciple,  is  recorded  to  have  ex- 
claimed : “O  Lord,  thou  shouldest  be 

grateful  to  me  that  I have  trained  for  you 
so  noble  a soul.”  This  is  somewhat  too 
bold,  but  we  may  well  be  grateful  to  God 
for  having  given  us  such  a great  soul  as 
Lincoln.  ‘Svho,  under  God,  gave  this  na- 
tion a ne-w  birth  of  freedom,”  and  to  our 
dear  country*,  which  by  its  institutions  and 
its  people  rendered  possible  the  greatness 
for  which  Abraham  Lincoln  shall  stand 
forever. 


London  Demonstration  in  Turkey’s  Honor 

Loxdox.  Saturday,  February  6. — Promi- 
nent Englishmen  are  arranging  a demon- 
stration in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the  Tur- 
kish parliment.  A special  Turkish  repre- 
sentative is  expected  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration.  Among  those  interested  in 
the  affair  are  Lord  Rothschild  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sassoon. 


Sholom  Aleichem  Better 


Sholom  Aleichem,  the  "Yiddish  writer, 
who  is  in  Nerve.  Italy,  with  his  family  for 
his  health,  writes  to  the  Jewish  Daily  News 
that  he  narrow*ly  escaped  death  in  the  Ital- 
ian earthquake,  but  that  his  present  health 
is  good,  for.  as  he  writes  in  his  whimsical 
fashion,  “there  was  no  earthquake  in 
Nerve.”  The  writer  also  says  that  his  ill- 
ness has  taken  a turn  for  the  better,  and 
that  he  is  filled  with  hope.  He  is  under  the 
doctor’s  orders,  and  does  “what  all  good, 
pious  people”  tell  him  to  do,  but  one  thing 
he  will  not  do.  They  tell  him  not  to  write 
a line,  but  he  writes  very  much.  He 
promises  to  send  what  he  writes  to  the 
Tageblatt. 


REMINSCENCES  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

By  Adolphus  S.  Solomons 

(Coiiliiniitl  froiii  I'agc 

others  deserving  of  the  place,  ;md  lh:il  it 
is  my  duly  to  make  w'.av  for  Ihem.’ 

“ ‘W’as  there  er  er  sucli  an  honest  man 
as  tliaf?’  said  I to  myself,  chuckling  over 
mv  own  stupidity  on  the  clothes  surprise.' 
‘Hut,’  said  I.  aloud,  ‘I'm  afraid  you  arc 
not  considering  yourself,  friend  Shofle, 
and  that  when  you  .go  back  to  preaching 
you  will  be  as  h;ird  up  as  when  you  came 
here  three  years  ago.  Hadn’t  you  hotter 
hold  on  a little  longer,  say  a year  more, 
and  let  us  both  <ro  nut  of  office  together?’ 

“ ‘No,  thank  you.  I’m  going  to  Europe 
during  that  time,  but  ho|-)e  to  see  you  here, 
as  President,  when  I return.’  and  after  a 
few  more  kind  expressions,  off  went  the 
Rev.  Shofle. 

“About  a month  after,  one  of  the  rev- 
erend gentleman’s  neighbors  paid  me  a 
visit,  and  among  other  things  remarked 
casually'-  that  I had  ‘done  a pretty  good 
thing  for  Shofle.’  ‘Yes,’  I replied,  ‘I  gave 
him  a $2,000  a year  position  for  three 
years.’ 

“‘Besides  the  balance!’  added  my  visitop. 
‘Why,  if  he  is  worth  a cent  he  is  worth 
to-day  $200,000,  and  I can  prove  it  if  nec- 
essary.’ 

“Wliat  could  the  idiot  mean?  To  satis- 
fy myself  of  the  falsitv  of  the  charge  I 
sent  detectives  to  where  he  lived,  and  they 
brought  back  word  that  he  had  made  his 
tlifi.ooo  salary  in  the  aggregate  yield  fully 
,S200,000;  but  then  I knew  he  was  an  hon- 
est man,  and  there  must  be  a mistake 
somewhere !” 

“By  the  way,”  added  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
one  of  his  knowing  winks,  “we  have  plenty 
of  ‘Shofles’  left,  but,  the  mischief  of  it  is. 
it  is  hard  finding  them,  out,  and  they  are 
not  considerate  enough  to  resign,  as  did 
our  honest  friend  Shofle.” 


.As  many  statements  have  been  made  re- 
lating to  the  “last  photograph”  Mr.  Lin- 
coln sat  for,  I feel  assured  that  the  fol- 
lowing disposes  of  the  fact ; 

During  the  early  6o’s  our  bookselling 
and  publishing  firm  of  Philip  & Solomons, 
located  at  oit  Pennsylvania  avenue  in  this 
city*,  had  a large  photograph  branch  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  buildin.g,  under  the 
charge  of  Alexander  Gardner  who  was 
well  known  for  his  celebrated  ‘Photo- 
graphic Sketch  Book  of  the  War”  in  two 
oblong  folio  volumes,  in  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a frequent  and  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  camp  and  battle  fields. 

One  day  while  in  his  office  I casually 
remarked  that  I would  like  very  much 
for  him  to  give  us  another  sitting  as 
those  we  had  been  favored  with  were  un- 
satisfactory to  us,  and  wofild  he  permit 
us  to  try  again,  to  which  he  willingly  as- 
sented. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  sent  word  that 
he  could  “come  on  some  Sunday,”  and  a 
date  was  arranged,  which  was  the  second 
Sunday  previous  to  the  Friday  night  when 
the  assassin,  Wilkes  Booth,  in  cold  blood 
shot  to  death  one  of  the  most  beloved 
men  God  ever  created. 

At  the  time  named  by  appointment,  he 
came  and  at  my  first  glance  I saw,  with 


regret,  dial  he  wore  a troubled  expres- 
sion, which,  however,  w;is  not  unusual  at 
that  eventful  [leriod  of  our  country’s  fitful 
eoiulilion,  and  throwing  aside  on  a chair 
the  gr.'iy  woolen  shawl  he  was  accustomed 
to  we:ir,  Mr.  Gardner,  after  several  squints 
at  his  gener;d  inake-ui),  placed  him  in  an 
,-irtislic  position  and  began  his  work. 

• \fter  several  “snaps,”  during  which  the 
I ’resident  'while  making  -jocular  remarks, 
had  eoni|)letely  upset  the  operator’s  cal- 
culations, I followed  Mr.  Gardner  into  his 
"darkroom”  and  learned  to  my  sorrow 
that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  even 
a fair  exiiression  of  his  mobile  counte- 
nance, and  therefore  was  much  discour- 
;iged  which,  however,  was  but  a repetition 
of  former  occasions. 

I courageously  named  the  result  of  my 
investigation  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  whereupon 
he,  noticing,  perhaps,  my  disappointment, 
said  to  me,  “tell  Mr.  Gardner  to  come 
out  in  the  open” — referring  to  the  “dark 
room,” — and  you,  Solomons  tell  me  one  of 
your  funny  stories  and  we  will  see  if  I 
can’t  do  belter.”  , 

I complied  as  best  I could,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  likeness  as  reproduced  in 
these  memories. 


Catulle  Mendes  Killed  in  Accident 


The  news  was  I'eceived  from  Paris  this 
week  that  Catulle  Abraham  Mendes,  the 
brilliant  but  erratic  French  poet,  essay- 
ist, novelist  and  dramatist,  has  been 
killed  in  a railroad  accident.  The  unfort- 
unate accident  has  called  forth  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  from  all  sides,  it  is  said, 
and  the  general  verdict  is  that  literary 
France  has  suffered  a great  loss. 

Catulle  Mendes  came  of  a line  of  Jew- 
ish bankers  established  in  the  south  of 
France  and  from  his  boyhood  was  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  literature.  His 
grandfather  had  cultivated  French  versi- 
fication, and  no  doubt  Mendes’  taste  was 
inherent.  He  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  and 
spent  his  childhood  in  Germany,  and 

Italy,  besides  France,  being  educated  by 
a tutor  and  not  at  any  college.  When  the 
boy  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  gave  to 
the  local  Varieties  of  Toulouse,  where 
his  family  had  settled  permanently,  a vau- 
deville sketch  entitled  “The  Bailiff’s  Gar- 
ters,” which  was  played  several  times.  At 
fifteen  he  started  a theatrical  paper  and 
at  sixteen  left  for  Paris  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  world  of  letters. 

With  the  money  of  his  father,  after 
having  had  some  of  his  poetry  published, 
he  started  a magazine,  the  Revue  Fan- 
taisie  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  to 
which  such  contrasting  contributors  as 
Theophile  Gautier,  Richard  Wagner,  Bau- 
de  laire,  and  the  two  Daubets  gave  their 
pieces.  A short  time  after  its  foundation, 
the  Revue  Fantaisie  became  defunct,  ow- 
ing to  the  imprisonment  of  Mendes  for 
the  writing  of  an  indiscreet  poem.  The 
young  literateur,  after  his  imprisonment, 
struggled  on  in  his  profession — at  times 
able  to  rely  upon  his  father — and  he  be- 
came one  of  the  best  known  figures  in 
the  literary  and  artistic  world  of  the 
Paris  of  that  day.  He  married  Judith,  a 
daughter  of  Tffieophile  Gautier,  but 
neither  were  adapted  to  matrimony,  and 
they  soon  separated.  Mendes  took  com- 
plete leadership  of  the  new  school  of 
poets  at  the  time,  dubbed  the  “Parnas- 
sians” disdainfully,  but  Mendes  adopted 
the  name  and  published  Le  Parnasse 
Contemporain.  The  newspapers  made 
fun  of  the  school  and  of  the  long  hair  af- 
fected by  the  poets,  but  the  critics  soon 
recognized  the  value  of  the  verse.  Dur- 
ing the  seventies,  Mendes  through  his 
Revue  continued  to  become  associated 
with  men  who  became  greater  than  him- 
self. He  was  a most  prolific  journalist, 
but  as  equally  prolific  of  novels  and  of 
books.  No  author,  it  is  said,  has  publish- 
ed more  completed  books — years  ago  the 
number  had  already  passed  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  Yet  his  plays  and  novels 
have  been  literary  work  of  the  first  order. 


